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siasm for a plan, for which he was ill prepared, he would
not have added to the mill-stone of debt which for five
years had been hanging about his neck. But where
artistic profit was to be gained, health and wealth were
the last consideration. The year 1895 was ever after a
nightmare.

In March he secured the lease of Harrigan's Theatre.
The negotiations were conducted by his manager, Mr.
Slocum, and to him Mansfield confided the execution of
his plans for remodelling the house. He continued his
tour to find grist for the mill, availing himself of engage-
ments in the neighbourhood of New York to slip into
town, and oversee the progress of his plans. He had
little money and expressed his situation in the postscript
of a letter to his manager: " Keep a tight hand on the
tiller, this is stormy weather."

Whatever else may remain unchanged about a theatre
it always takes on a new identity with a new name.
Scores were suggested. Dozens were considered. His
friends, led by William Winter and E. A. Dithmar, in-
sisted that it be called "The Mansfield." But that name
he would not hear to either then or later when capitalists
made it a condition of theatres they wished to build for
him. In the end he decided, as he inevitably did, .by
his own instincts.

Among all the actors who ever lived, David Garrick
was his delight, pride, and ideal. He represented all
that Mansfield desired to attain. He had been a social
success, he wrote charmingly, he managed his own
theatre, he acted farce and tragedy with equal facility,
he was bound to no traditions, he rose from obscurity
to preeminence by force of his own versatile genius and
in spite of the detraction of enemies. It pleased Mans-lish Examiner of Plays when Mansfield
